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In the field of education we have now reached 
a point where we can see with a clarity I make 
bold to call appalling the end towards which cer- 
tain policies and attitudes have been leading for 
the last generation. I refer to the position occu- 
pied, very precariously in many instances, by the 
language studies on both the classical and the 
modern side. Naturally, despite my deep personal 
attachment to French and Italian and my great 
interest in them, I cannot undertake to speak with 
the authority that comes from knowledge in re- 
gard to the situation of the modern languages, 
but, so far as my information goes, they are 
beginning to experience the pressures which have 
already been so relentlessly applied to both Latin 
and Greek. Although all graduate schools insist 
formally on a reading knowledge of French and 
German, one hears strange tales of the manner in 
which those requirements are sometimes met, and 
in any event the demands of a graduate school 
will not of themselves vindicate the true place of 
the modern languages in the educational scheme. 
Teachers of the modern languages would be well- 
advised to note that they, in company with classi- 
cists and mathematicians, are becoming suspect 
in the community as belonging to that unpleasant 
group of instructors who look for an actual, 
definite, assessable content in the results of their 
courses, of a sort which cannot be gauged by some 
of the extraordinary measurement methods so 
much in vogue at present under the name of 
science, probably the type referred to in the New 
Testament as ‘falsely so called.’ 

In our North American communities we have 
several interesting group-reactions on the matter 
of language studies. One of the most general is 
that of the irate parents whose little Johnny or 
Susie is impervious to language training, either 
through laziness or inattention or, very often, 
through congenital stupidity. It is impossible 
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under the conditions of our democracies to press 
the last-mentioned point, and almost equally so to 
do anything against indifference and passive re- 
sistance, but it is surely possible to set ourselves 
resolutely against allowing ‘soft’ educational 
ideas which do not face up to difficulties but seek 
to ignore or to discount them, to dictate the con- 
tent of our educational programs. The difficulty 
of course is that educational hall-marks in the 
form of graduation certificates or degrees are on 
this continent the badges not of intellectual dis- 
tinction but of social recognition. If therefore 
Johnny, being lazy or stupid, cannot succeed in 
language-work even to that moderate degree 
which language instructors might lower them- 
selves to accept, the educational program must 
apparently be so adjusted that Johnny can gradu- 
ate with his class and subsequently attend the 
reunions of the alumni of his beloved Alma Mater. 
This is all very well for Johnny, but if in the 
process of accommodating Johnny other students 
worth ten of him are cramped in the matter of 
obtaining substantial courses or denied them 
altogether, the situation has passed the stage of 
being even faintly amusing. 

There is also the reaction of that numerous 
class in both the United States and Canada which 
conceives of a subject on the curriculum as being 
justified only if it can be shown to have a dollars 
and cents value; this class includes a host of 
persons from the youngest Rotarian recruit to 
high priests of modern business. These men favor 
only practical subjects; in the languge field for 
example they are frequently found abetting Span- 
ish as against any other language, ancient or 
modern, on the theory that North America is 
going to find a wonderful field for commercial 
exploitation in the South American countries. 
One can hardly be accused of being too cynical 
if he suggests that commercial penetration of 
South America is not likely to be either deep or 
lasting on the basis of such Spanish as is now 
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being acquired in the schools and colleges of 
Canada and the United States. Spanish is obvi- 
ously taken in a good many instances not from 
any desire to learn it either for culture or for 
business but because it is reputedly ‘easy to get 
by in.’ Surely it will not be maintained that 
culturally Spanish is on a par with the other 
languages currently offered. 


Without discussing in detail the reaction of 
our ultra-radical groups against all language 
study, with the possible exception of Russian in 
which alone appear the Holy Scriptures of the 
New Revelation, on the ground that it is just so 
much time lost from concentration on surplus 
values and the class struggle, I observe next that 
we have had to encounter of late years the grudge 
of the sociologists against our acquiring any of 
the time of students for the study of foreign 
tongues, particularly the ancient ones. Yet surely 
the sociological exactitudes of language study 
are more obvious and appreciable than the almost 
inevitable vaguenesses of so much of sociological 
theory, which is often highly speculative at best. 
And is it mere myopia on my part if I seem to 
observe that sociologists are very active in regard 
to social conditions among all sorts of primitive 
peoples and again among the most modern peoples, 
but appear regularly in dealing with the sociology 
of the western world to omit or to hurry over the 
experience of the Mediterranean peoples from 
Homer’s day to that of Charlemagne? Assuming 
it to be probable that these two thousand years 
have had some vital contributions to make, is it 
pure snobbery to suspect that there may be some 
correlation between this gap and the fact that the 
Greek and the Latin through which alone this 
contribution can be accurately and scientifically 
studied, make fairly stiff demands on the human 
intellect? It is one thing to speculate on socio- 
logical development through the classical phase 
of the time-cycle, but quite another to check one’s 
speculation against a richly documented civiliza- 
tion, set out on its literary side in languages of 
high morphological and stylistic development. 
But for men of the western world no sociology 
can be complete without Greece and Rome, and 
no sociology can be really scientific in relation 
to Greece and Rome that cannot work readily in 
the sources. 


Sociology naturally makes us think of the term 
‘social sciences’ which now figures so largely in 
our modern curricula to afford common shelter 
to history, political science, and economics, but 
unfortunately the name tends strongly to suggest 
that other subjects on the program like classics, 
moderns, and mathematics, are non-social, or even 
in the eyes of some extremists anti-social. Of 


economics I shall say little but this, that if it is 
pursued from the view-point of general principles 
it might do worse than consider the wisdom of 
the ancients. If it is pursued from the modern 
scientific side, it should back to the limit mathe- 
matical studies in quantitative precision and 
linguistic (preferably classical) studies in qual- 
itative accuracy. There is scarcely any more dis- 
tressing factor present today in our North 
American ménage than the loose statements 
which pass current under the name of economics, 
both on the conservative and the radical side, and 
much of this is attributable to the unwise way 
in which some economists have urged their sub- 
ject on the makers of school programs. Economics 
studied before we are mentally ready for it is a 
most fertile source of political buncombe, some- 
times euphemistically styled ‘free speech.’ For 
much of it certainly there should be no charge. 

With regard to history I am continually amazed 
to see students receiving honors or distinctions 
in history who do not show in their list of courses 
a single item relating to the historical bases of 
European (and therefore American) civilization. 
I cannot myself comprehend how any one pro- 
fesses to explain medieval and modern Europe 
who is not firmly based on the history of Greece 
and Rome, more particularly the latter. In fact 
in Europe I do not think that they would even 
pretend to do so, and I have been told by his- 
tory professors in America in those occasional 
moments when doors are thrown back and skele- 
tons revealed, that historical research by Amer- 
ican students in the European backgrounds is 
seriously hampered by a general inability to read 
an ordinary Latin paragraph. I think it is 
3ertrand Russell, surely no blind devotee of the 
classics, who says somewhere that you cannot 
very well understand the history of the western 
world without a sound knowledge of the history 
of Europe, nor the history of Europe without an 
intimate acquaintance with Greece and Rome. 
Professor Cesare Foligno of Oxford University 
wrote these words in that interesting volume of 
essays called The Legacy of Rome: ‘The founda- 
tions of modern civilization are common to all 
people; they are mainly Roman, Greek under cer- 
tain aspects, and scientific.’ This is not the fault 
of classicists as you would sometimes be led to 
imagine from the attitude of some people; it is 
simply a fact of historical development. It is 
history, not any intellectual or social snobbery, 
which has put into the hands of classicists two 
of the three keys to the portals of our modern 
civilization. This cannot be too often repeated 
or too often emphasized, because in the terrific 
smoke-screen emitted by some ‘modern’ subjects 
it tends to be obscured. 
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And this brings us to a very serious issue in- 
deed, generally overlooked at the present time, 
yet of convincing gravity once it has been clearly 
apprehended. The history of our modern civiliza- 
tion being what it is as explained in the preceding 
paragraph, is it not an obligation resting heavily 
upon us to see that the very largest number pos- 
sible of our students above the grammar-school 
age are put in touch with these bases referred to 
there? Is it not also our educational and civic 
duty to encourage the largest possible number of 
students to acquaint themselves with the actual 
language-vehicles through which alone these 
bases can be adequately understood? As, for 
example, I do not know how any one can really 
grasp the force of civitas and imperium, two 
words fundamental to western civilization with- 
out having encountered them repeatedly in Latin 
authors, exhibiting their different facets in differ- 
ent contexts. Unless we do thus encourage them, 
we are likely to see the business of interpreting 
the rise and development of the basic facts of 
European culture left to a small band of learned 
pundits who in the nature of the case are more 
likely to be professional philologians than broad 
humanists. Now in the case of Sanskrit this is 
no very serious thing; we are not indebted in the 
growth of European civilization to the ideas ex- 
pressed in that language and literature. But with 
regard to Greek and Latin it is a very serious 
thing, certainly not a policy which should be em- 
barked on or followed up without a full under- 
standing of the abandonments it involves and the 
risks it assumes. The bitterness of the repentance 
when it comes, as come it must, is likely to be 
proportionate to the length of time and the extent 
of space which we allow to separate us from the 
obvious duty of maintaining a large and well- 
trained corps to guard our lines of communica- 
tion with classical antiquity. 

I am well aware that it may be said that I am 
myself an apostate from the very faith I am here 
preaching in that I have elsewhere (CW 30. 127- 
135) strenuously defended the practice of offer- 
ing Latin and Greek literature courses through 
the medium of translations. Here one can speak 
only of his own belief founded on his own ex- 
perience. The fact that it is well known in my 
own university that ten percent. of the whole 
student body (including the professional schools) 
takes such courses has proved a valuable bulwark 
to the actual linguistic courses in Latin and Greek 
and constituted itself a very reassuring circum- 
stance to the students of the classical languages 
who might otherwise feel that they were the last 
representatives of a vanishing race. Positively, 
such courses have held wavering students to the 
classical discipline and have actually gained new 





recruits for them not infrequently; negatively, 
they have produced in a large fraction of our 
student body a healthy respect for the civiliza- 
tions of Greece and Rome as something that still 
counts and a proportionate reserve in belauding 
the modern achievement. Such courses assist 
admirably in my judgment to hold the fort until 
reinforcements arrive in the shape of a public 
intelligence saddened and chastened by the utter- 
ly inadequate results of a program based on ‘art- 
appreciation’ and the ‘social sciences’, of which 
President Hutchins of the University of Chicago, 
in that characteristic manner which endears him 
so much to alert academicians everywhere, makes 
bold to say: ‘A substantial part of what we call 
the social sciences is large chunks of data, un- 
digested, unrelated and meaningless.’ Not exactly 
meat for babes, even in breakfast-food package 
form. No doubt all of these have a certain value, 
and no doubt they present for the larger part of 
the human tide with which our secondary and 
higher education is now awash a possible means 
of some education and a reasonably certain grad- 
uation, but they should not be permitted for that 
reason to monopolize the program and to destroy 
the opportunities of the minority for obtaining 
the fundamental cultures of linguistic and mathe- 
matical training. This is not democracy but the 
most arbitrary kind of tyranny, and like all 
tyranny it should be stoutly and _ persistently 
fought by those who really love liberty. It is an 
invidious course of procedure and one which in 
its operation is dishonest, to force language 
teaching, especially the teaching of the classical 
languages, into the hands of the private schools 
and the privately endowed universities; it is dis- 
honest because it creates the impression that the 
classical languages are caste-subjects, non-demo- 
cratic in their character. 

In conclusion I must reassert my strong reac- 
tion against the obvious trend towards softness 
and sentimentality in our present-day school and 
college programmes, the trend not so much 
towards making easy provision for the many as 
to make comfortable arrangements for the weak, 
a sort of namby-pamby humanitarianism asso- 
ciated with soft heads quite as often as with soft 
hearts. Here I borrow the vigorous words of 
President L. D. Coffman: ‘When failure is men- 
tioned we become sentimental and think too little 
about the social waste that will ensue if we pam- 
per the individual in his irresponsible practice. 

. What would society have lost if Pasteur, 
who failed, or if Einstein, who failed, had been 
coddled and passed? ... When I reflect on the 
history of civilization and on the problems of 
present-day society, it seems to me that there 
was never a time when students should be held 
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more rigorously to high standards, never a time 
when students need more to be taught that under- 
standing can be acquired only by mastering sys- 
tematic knowledge. . . . I make a special plea for 
education that puts lime in the bone, iron in the 
blood, and organized knowledge in the minds of 
the youth of this generation.’ In any response to 
this timely and straightforward appeal the classi- 
cal languages are likely to be great gainers if in 
the interval that it takes for the tide to turn 
classical instructors conduct themselves diplo- 
matically and sagely, as those who suffer under a 
present tyranny but never lose faith in either 
their ideals or their certainty of a return to 
reason. Dabit deus his quoque finem. 
WILLIAM HARDY ALEXANDER 
University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Canada 


Ammianus Marcellinus, |. With an English 
Translation by John C. Rolfe; pp. 1, 583. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1935. (Loeb 
Classical Library) $2.50 
If a book has merits, says Horace, do not stum- 

ble at a few blots caused by carelessness or by 

the inevitable mistakes inherent in man. Rolfe’s 

Ammianus has, however, transgressed Horace’s 

license by its excessive errors of spelling, punc- 

tuation, and reference. Although most of these, 
in themselves trifling, imply merely a lack of pre- 
cision in proof-reading, their sum arouses an 
unwarranted feeling of uneasiness concerning the 

more important qualities of the translation. A 

few mistakes are so important as to deserve 

mention. On page 41, in note 1, the praenomen 

should be abbreviated Cn., not Cu. On page 48, 

in note 1, the banishment of foreigners from 

tome, which Ammianus mentions as having oc- 
curred haud ita dudum, took place in 383 A. D., not 

383 B.C.! On page 176-177, in note 3, the father 

of Hercules is called first Amphytrion, later 

Amphitryon. Similar errors elsewhere give us 

Acquitania and Aquitania, Iamblichus becomes 

lambilicus, Tamsapor is once Tamsapore. On 

page 346, the poetae veteres et theologi to whom 

Ammianus refers are surely more likely to have 

been the Greeks Homer and Hesiod than Juvenal 

and Gellius. On page 438, in note 1, the small 
stature of Sabinianus is more clearly described in 

18. 6. 7; 18. 6. 3, to which Rolfe refers, has 

merely the phrase despecto duce novello, which 

has nothing to do, according to Rolfe’s own ren- 
dering, with the size of Sabinianus. 

One cannot but doubt whether Rolfe’s avowed 
attempt (vi) to ‘retain so far as possible some- 
thing of the flavour of the original’ quite satis- 
fies the standards which the Loeb Classical 
Library should maintain. Differences of opinion 


on such a matter are inevitable; but, as Lowell 
once remarked, one reason for writing is to be 
read; and, while Rolfe’s tour de force does give 
the flavour of Ammianus, it becomes at times 
‘curst hard reading.’ Need one be a fidus interpres 
of any but the best style? 

Enough, however, of flaws. Rolfe’s able intro- 
duction contains, besides a sketch of Ammianus 
and a description of his history, a brief descrip- 
tion of his style, showing his use of metrical 
clausulae, and an indispensable account of Roman 
officials in the time of Ammianus. Without such 
aid one flounders in the bog of Byzantine comic- 
opera dignitaries. Two indices, one of names and 
one of officials, follow the translation. The two 
maps are unfortunately so small in scale as to be 
of slight help. 

Rolfe disarms criticism of his text at the outset 
by saying ‘this is a translation and not a critical 
edition.’ His ventures into the supplying of 
lacunae are probably as successful as can be ex- 
pected in a style so curiously developed as that 
of Ammianus. It is hard to see how textual 
emendation from external evidence can in his 
work be more than ingenious guessing. In the 
translation, if Rolfe falls with Ammianus, he 
also rises with him. Outstanding specimens of 
excellent translation are the Juvenalian satire on 
Rome (14. 6.2-26), the dramatic siege of Amida 
(18. 9-19. 8), and the romantic story of Craugas- 
ius (18. 10-19. 9. 1-7). If the second and third 
volumes are more carefully proof-read for the 
detection of slight errors, the real value of Rolfe’s 
work will be more clearly visible, and a creditable 
translation set in its proper place. 

J.P. PRITCHARD 

Washington and Jefferson College 


Herodot, der erste Geschichtschreiber des 
Ahbendlandes. Py Max Pohlenz; pp. 221. Leip- 
zig: Teubner, 1937. 6.90M. 

In his introduction to this book the author says 
that from antiquity up to the 19th century 
Herodotus was unanimously considered the father 
of history. Only lately, he says, philologists to 
whom this opinion smacked too much of common 
sense began to look upon Herodotus as a novelist, 
a geographer, or a philosopher rather than as a 
historian. And it is this modern view which he 
intends to impugn. 

It seems to me, however, that in doing so he 
starts from a slight misstatement of the case. 
Nobody doubts seriously that Herodotus was also 
a historian. The real question is, whether he, like 
Thucydides, set out at once to write a historical 
work or whether there are traces of an earlier 
stave of his development to be found in his work. 
Thus F. Jacoby, for instance, thinks that Herodo- 
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tus had at first the intention to write a geographi- 
cal treatise after the example of the mepinynaic yc 
of Hecataeus; and it is a very widespread and 
perhaps not quite unfounded opinion that Herodo- 
tus did not conceive his historical work as such 
earlier than during his stay in the Athens of 
Perikles. 

It is, therefore, an entirely different thing to 
show that in the work as it is everything is put 
into the framework of the history of the great 
struggle between the Orient and the Occident and 
to prove that every part of the work was written 
from the outset for this special purpose. The 
author, however, does not distinguish quite 
clearly between these two different problems. He 
makes an admirable investigation into the first 
point, especially in chapters 1, 2, 3, and 8, an 
investigation which is all the more valuable be- 
cause this side of the problem had been rather 
neglected for some time, but he does not prove 
the second point. 

This may perhaps be illustrated by two special 
passages. On p. 188 the author says: ‘Gewiss 
kann man sich vorstellen, dass Herodot die Er- 
zihlung vom Schatz des Rhampsenit fiir sich 
ausgearbeitet und als Glanzstiick seiner Er- 
zihlungskunst isoliert vorgetragen hat. Aber die 
“Gygesnovelle” verliert ihren Sinn, wenn man sie 
aus ihrem Zusammenhang lost, der .. . die 
lydische Geschichte in ihren letzten Griinden ver- 
stiindlich machen will’. It is very characteristic 
that here in support of his theory he quotes a 
story which belongs to one of the most elaborate 
historical parts of the work: the history of the 
Lydian realm. But the problem lies in the other 
story and its surroundings. Why are most of 
the stories told in connection with the earlier part 
of Egyptian history not made subservient to the 
history as a whole as in the case of the Lydian 
and the later Egyptian history, and why has this 
part no consistent chronology? This question is 
not answered by the author and I doubt that it 
“an be answered except by an investigation into 
the genesis of the work. 

The second passage is found on p. 90. Here 
the author says that the attempts to resolve 
Plato’s Republic into different parts representing 
different stages of his development have failed 
and that a similar attempt in regard to the work 
of Herodotus must also fail. But the two cases 
are entirely different. Plato’s Republic is only 
one out of a long series of different works and 
marks one stage in Plato’s development. The work 
of Herodotus contains the results of the labours 
of his whole life. Nobody doubts that the views 
of Thucydides, for instance, changed in the course 
of the elaboration of his work and that the traces 
of this development can still be discovered in it. 


Yet he was not the first Greek historian, and hav- 
ing thought deeply about the shortcomings of his 
predecessor he could start from much more firmly 
established historical principles than Herodotus 
who had to invent his method all by himself. One 
may therefore doubt whether the inquiries made 
up to the present date into the development of 
Herodotus have been successful though, person- 
ally, I still think that Jacoby has laid at least a 
very solid foundation for all future inquiries of 
this kind. But one can scarcely deny that there 
must have been some kind of development and 
pretend that no future investigation in this di- 
rection can possibly be successful. 

I should, however, like to add that there are 
two chapters in the book which are a little less 
closely connected with the principal theory pro- 
pounded in it and make a very great contribu- 
tion to the interpretation of the work as a whole. 
One of them, ‘die Deutung des Gescheheng’, deals 
with the philosophical and religious views of 
Herodotus and rejects rightly the theory that 
Herodotus was strongly influenced by the soph- 
ists. The other ‘Die politische Grundhaltung’ 
shows how Herodotus though fully aware of the 
great merits of Athens in the Greek and Persian 
war nevertheless is not a partisan of Athens and 
strives everywhere for objectivity. In this con- 
nection I want to draw special attention to the 
lucid interpretation of the usually misinterpreted 
passage Her. 7. 139 given on p. 170. 

K. VON FRITZ 

Columbia University 
Aristotle, Problems. Vol. 1, Books I-xx1. Trans- 

lated by W.S. Hett; pp. 471. Cambridge: Har- 

vard University Press, 1936. (Loeb Classical 

Library) $2.50 

There are many pitfalls for the translator of 
any Greek technical work, and in the case of the 
Problems attributed to Aristotle the difficulties 
are multiplied by the great variety of subjects 
discussed and by the extremely unsatisfactory 
condition of the text. It is a question whether it 
is worth while to reprint substantially the cor- 
rupt text of Ruelle when Forster’s translation 
contains so many excellent emendations and there 
are several medieval versions which have not as 
yet been fully utilized for textual purposes.' Even 
if the unusual difficulty of his task be granted, 
it will, however, be found that the present trans- 
lator has fallen into more than his share of over- 
sights, ambiguities, inaccuracies, and errors. 

Perhaps the chief fault of the translation is its 
looseness. The desire to produce an idiomatic 

' Three versions are mentioned in Mgr. Lacombe’s 
report to the Union Académique Internationale in the 
Bulletin de la classe des lettres of the Académie roy 
ale de Belgique 5° série, 18 (1982) 363. 
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version has at times led the translator to sacri- 
fice some of the meaning of the original, and to 
produce what is less a translation than a para- 
phrase. Examples are extremely frequent, and I 
quote only a few: 

In 878b11 the reference to a definition of pleas- 


ure based on Plato Philebus 32A (cf. Aristotle 
E. N. 1152b13) is missed, and the meaning of 
the passage distorted in consequence; in 879a6 


donoviat are ‘joints’, not ‘harmony’; and 894a24 
Teovakic 8’ zyelpovrat, Ecole Wuxede 6 Tomoc 6 néTTWV 
éotiv tiv meeittwotv is ‘and those animals awake 
more often in whom the place which concocts the 
waste matter is cold’ and not ‘they awake com- 
monly when the region which absorbs the waste 
moisture grows ¢old’. 

Actual errors are not infrequent: 867a13 Ata ti 
uddAdov idpodav, Srav un S1a moAAcd YOovTal 
Taic a¢idowocaiv is ‘why do men sweat more, when 
they induce sweating not at long intervals (i.e. 
at frequent intervals)’, not ‘... when they have 
not had a sweat for a long time’; 885a2 4 yao doa 
Fyjed, Kal ov YlvovTat oeikat Sta thy addav is ‘for the 
season is dry, and no shiverings take place (in 
it) because of the warmth,’ not ‘... and shivering 
is not due to warmth’; 895a38 nohuwvuya is ‘crea- 
tures with cloven hooves’, not ‘creatures with 
talons’; 904a6 o3 yao moAd 6 Sci SicAOciv tH mpi is 
‘for what the fire must pass through is not great 
in quantity’, not ‘for there is not a large quantity 
to pass through the fire’; 927b34 suvicc: is ‘con- 
tracts’, not ‘is bound’. 

There are many oversights: thus words or 
phrases are omitted in the translation, as tv 


DAYS 
LSPOVO 


Huctéowy (878al7), uahicra (887b13), tiv airy 
(890a23), Sexei (893b30), kar’ ahAndrouc (905b5), 
while . . . yuvaixce kal of 3H yéoovtec (903a26F. ) 


is rendered ‘women who are now old’. Mistakes 
of another sort are to be found in 867b9, where 
‘via TOv wwowv is translated ‘certain other herbs’; 
in 879b26, where we find ‘the latter’ though ‘the 
former’ is meant, and in 925b10 and 926a2 where 
skopo30v is rendered ‘leek’. Again, in several 
places Ruelle’s text is printed, but another trans- 
lated, as in 919a34, ane Bao) is read, but tayxJ 
translated ; in 920b32 29ec is read, Sec translated; 
in 921b4 3voiv is entre toiav translated; in 
922b21 gouyioti is printed, Snopeuviorti translated; 
in 925a21 4 is printed, 4 translated. 

I list a selection of misprints: p. 229.23 bony 
should be read for body; p. 62 top 869a for 980a; 
p. 191 n. 1 Ruelle for Rucke. Where Ruelle’s 
text is altered, the accents have a tendency to 
go wrong: thus we find taut (891a22) ; cuygucic 
(883b17); S¢ (8938a10); aoeti (896a5); rtaity 
(913a24) ; and noogeviyOcioav (913b19). 

BENEDICT EINARSON 

Harvard University 


Petroleum and Bitumen in Antiquity. By R. 
J. Forbes; pp. vi, 109, with three folding charts 
and many figures in the text. Leiden: E. J, 
3rill, 1936. $1.25 
Mr. Forbes’ monograph is a most welcome 

addition to the increasing number of similar 

treatments of classes of material, where both the 
archaeological side and the technological and 
chemical or mineralogical receive adequate atten- 
tion. The author is a Dutch petroleum engineer 
and a specialist on the use of asphalt, as illus- 
trated by his previous works, which include sev- 
eral papers on bitumen and a valuable monograph, 

Notes on the History of Ancient Roads and their 

Construction (1934). His competence as a chem- 

ist and technician may be taken for granted, and 

he has had the judgment to submit the philologi- 
cal data which he utilizes to the control of the 
foremost authorities in the fields involved. The 
names of R. Campbell Thompson and F. Thureau- 

Dangin guarantee the soundness of the assyrio- 

logical material, while A. de Buck and J. Ruska 

afford equal assurance for the Egyptian and 

Arabic material which they have controlled. The 

English is as a rule excellent, though a little 

stilted; occasional solecisms like ‘hurdled’ for 

‘hurled’ (96), ‘Noach’ for ‘Noah’ (87), ‘Diodor’ 

(passim) betray the fact that English is not the 

author’s native tongue. There are some mistakes 

in spelling, both in the English text and in proper 
names; the only one which may be confusing is 


‘Willocks’ for ‘Willcocks’ on pp. 43, 105 (read 
‘155’ for ‘125’) 
The author arranges his material in seven 


chapters, dealing successively with nomenclature, 
geographical distribution, the collection and re- 
fining of bitumen, technical uses of bitumen (for 
building, water-proofing, road-building, lighting 
and heating, painting and protective coating, ce- 
menting and binding), its use in medicine, agri- 
culture, mummification, and the use of petroleum 
in Greek fire. 

By far the most valuable part of the book is 
devoted to a detailed study of the use of bitumen 
in Babylonian architecture and construction, with 
some forty figures, giving photo-micrographs of 
samples submitted to the author by Dr. H. Frank- 
fort, with numerous photographs of archaeologi- 
cal loci, as well as diagrams and sections. 

A few remarks of a philological nature may be 
in place with reference to the Sumerian and 
Accadian words for ‘bitumen’, discussed on pp. 
8, 25, etc. Sum. esir, ‘bitumen’, perhaps stands, 
by a common vocalic assimilation, for *aszr, lit. 
‘illuminating water’ (cf. Haupt, Beitrige zur 
Assyriologie, 10.2, 141). The ideogram for ‘bitu- 
men’ has in early Sumerian texts the form 
LAGAB —- HAL (later LAGAB + NUMUN), 
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which was sometimes confused with the sign for 
‘river’ (LAGAB + DINGIR), but was originally 
quite distinct; cf. Deimel, Sumerisches Lexikon, 
i, 484 a and 487. The original meaning of the 
ideogram is quite obscure, though it may be 
traced back to about 3000 B.c. in the Farah tab- 
lets published by Deimel. In Accadian we find 
the word for ‘bitumen’ occurring as iddu, ittu, 
and itt#, the first of which is probably only an 
orthographic variant of the second (see most re- 
cently Meissner, Beitriige zum assyrischen Wor- 
terbuch [1932], 11, 4-6). This word is clearly, to 
judge from the form and the absence of even re- 
motely plausible Semitic etymologies, derived 
from Sumerian. Since the most famous source of 
bitumen was unquestionably Duddul or Idu on 
the Middle Euphrates (cf. Landsberger, Zeit- 
schrift fiir Assyriologie, 35 | 1924] 233; Albright, 
Bull. Am. Sch. Or. Res., No. 21 [1926], where 
there is also an account of the Arab method of 
exploitation twelve years ago), Forbes’ idea that 
the word for ‘bitumen’ in Accadian is derived 
from the name of the town and not the reverse, is 
very probable. Arabic Hit was derived ultimately 
from Sumerian (Poebel, Zeit. f. Assyr., 39 [1928] 
145), without passing through Accadian inter- 
mission. Accadian itta or itta is then derived (cf. 
Landsberger, Zeit. f. Assyr., 41 [1930] 226), ac- 
cording to rule, from the Sumerian form Idu 
(J-tu in a vocabulary); the borrowing must go 
back to a very early period, since it shows the 
same phonetic characteristics as kussi for guza, 
etc. The Sumerian name Duddul perhaps means 
‘wells (of bitumen)’, from dul, ‘well’; Idu is pre- 
sumably a composition of Sumerian id, ‘river’, 
and an unrecognizable second element. 

On p. 21 Campbell Thompson is quoted for 
the curious expression A-GAR-GAR-‘ID, which 
should be rendered ‘urine of the river-god’ (ef. 
Kiichler, Assyr.-bab. Medizin, 126). A more 
pleasing mythological concept connected with 
wells of bitumen is the idea that Gibil, the 
Sumerian fire-god, was the son of the subter- 
ranean fresh-water ocean, the Apsti (for which 
the discussion by the reviewer, Am. Jour. Sem. 
Lang., 35 | 1918] 165, may be compared). 

The author is quite correct in calling attention 
to the paucity of archaeological indications of the 
use of bitumen in Palestine (16), especially when 
we note that plenty of samples have been exca- 
vated. At Ophel, on the site of the Canaanite 
Jerusalem, Garrow Duncan discovered a consid- 
erable deposit of lumps of asphalt, dating back 
to the third millennium B.c. At Tell Beit Mirsim 
the reviewer found bitumen in nearly every 
period, both in quantities and in separate lumps; 
it was always in crude condition, presumably just 
as brought from the Dead Sea. It seemed to be 





particularly abundant in strata from the first half 
of the second millennium, but one large deposit 
from Iron i! was found. Either it was used in 
making furniture and the like, disappearing from 
easy detection with the oxidation of the wood, or 
it was employed in some more exotic fashion. 

It is still doubtful whether bitumen was used 
in early Egypt. The author quotes Miss Caton- 
Thompson as finding a wooden sickle in the 
Fayvytm (in neolithic context) with flint teeth set 
in bitumen. That the supposed bitumen was 
really wood-pitch is suggested by Menghin’s dis- 
covery of true turpentine pitch at the prehistoric 
Lower-Egyptian site of Ma‘adeh, where it was 
also first thought to be bitumen (see Mitt. d. Inst. 
f. Ag. Alt., 3. 151). 

W. F. ALBRIGHT 
Johns Hopkins University 


Grieksche Ceramiek. By Dr. C. W. Lunsingh 
Scheurleer; pp. v, 208, 56 plates. Rotterdam: 
Nijgh and Van Ditmar, 1936 
To American archaeologists Dr. Scheurleer 

hardly needs the recommendation with which 
Professor Bijvanck’s foreword introduces him to 
the Dutch public. We all know the importance of 
the collection of classical antiquities formed by 
him (the greater part of which has recently 
passed to the Pierson Museum in Amsterdam), 
and highly esteem his publications of it, espe- 
cially the two good fascicules in the Corpus 
Vasorum Antiquorum. They are his credentials 
of competence in the subject of this book, which 
in about two hundred pages sketches the history 
of Greek pottery from the ninth century to the 
beginning of the imperial age. Dr. Scheurleer 
was moved to write it by his experience as privaat 
docent at Leyden. Needless to say, there is no 
possibility that this edition of the work, pub- 
lished with too much patriotism in Dutch, will be 
adopted as a text-book in our classes; but it 
deserves the attention of American teachers of 
archaeology, since its prime aim is to remove a 
handicap felt also in our own instruction, the 
lack of an introductory manual of Greek pottery 
abreast of discovery and research; further, the 
author has a special interest and competence in 
divisions of the subject wherein most of us would 
confess ourselves weak, the plainest and the latest 
wares. 

As the motto of his preface the author, in 
his modesty, quotes Payne’s remark, that few 
archaeological works are up-to-date when they 
appear. It is much more his misfortune than 
his fault that this is very true of his own book; 
between its completion and its publication, there 
was a spate of important studies of Greek pot- 
tery. But there is not much in the recent litera- 
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ture of the subject published before the end of 
1935 which Dr. Scheurleer has not noticed, and 
very shrewdly judged. Good sense is indeed the 
signal merit of his book. How heartily the Dutch 
student is to be congratulated on having the use 
of a manual purged of chimeras which still infest 
even the best books in the ‘collateral reading’ of 
our courses on Greek vases:—the Dorian origin 
of Geometric, the dogma that every inscribed 
Panathenaic amphora is a prize-vase, ‘Cyrenaic 
pottery’, ‘Chalcidian influence’, exaggeration of 
the effect of the drama on vase-painting, obsolete 
classifications of South Italian ware. And when, 
for once, the author seems to surrender to an old 
illusion, ‘telepathic influence’, the truth manages 
to struggle out between his lines. “The great 
influence of the Phigaleia frieze on Tarentine 
art ...is to be explained by the fondness of the 
Tarentines for free and vehement rhythms’ 
(124). It is not merely that Dr. Scheurleer has 
kept up with the necrology of defunct theories. 
He is independent, fair and sane on the living, or 
hard-dying, questions. In regarding the validity 
of ‘connoisseurship’ as one of these, he has been 
justified by the subsequent publication of a vet- 
eran scholar’s profession of the most contemptu- 
ous scepticism. Our author hears both sides, and 
dismisses the sceptical case, with a caution to the 
connoisseurs which they will accept as a just re- 
minder that tireless revision is the price of final- 
ity in their work. A wise reserve is shown toward 
Buschor’s attempt to map Cycladic Geometric. 
On Protocorinthian, Dr. Scheurleer has the cour- 
age to say that he does not think the Corinthian 
monopoly quite proven. In the Chalcidian ques- 
tion I find him a moderate and reasonable op- 
ponent of views in which I have been lately much 
strengthened. His stand in the debate about the 
origin of the Caeretan group is the sane one, that 
the new evidence, the lonic inscription, leaves the 
matter just where it stood before. The discussion 
of the purpose and chronology of Panathenaic 
amphoras should have indicated the arguments 
as well as the conclusion of Mingazzini’s attack 
on the traditional view of the inscriptions; it is 
otherwise excellent, and there is an independent 
contribution in the author’s suggestion that radv 
"AOyvnOev 4OAwv refers to the oil, not to the vases. 

Also judicious and up-to-date is the author’s 
choice of specimens for particular notice. He 
shows a fine eye for quality and salience, but per- 
haps too little interest in nexus and development. 
A method of selective ‘flood-lighting’ was inevi- 
table in this book; but sometimes the encircling 
gloom is thick. Geometric is: presented without 
reference to Mycenean, or to the Anatolian wares; 
the links between Protogeometric and Geometric 
are obscured; the basis of the date given for the 


rise of Geometric is not shown; the necessarily 
brief treatment of the non-Attic varieties is not 
made up for by clear leads in bibliography. The 
chronology of Orientalizing pottery is discussed 
without mention of the Bokhoris grave; the ac- 
count of proto-Attic omits the finds in the Kera- 
meikos and Agora. Somewhat less than full ad- 
vantage is taken of Rumpf’s work on Rhodian 
ware and Payne’s on early Attic black-figure. 
Unless I have misunderstood him, the author has 
not grasped Rumpf’s charting of Chalcidian pot- 
tery: he seems to say that there are no inscrip- 
tions on the late vases. Nor does he cite Rumpf’s 
postscript, except on trifling points. The out- 
standing masters of Attic red-figure get their 
due; but it is mystifying to be told that the 
Syriskos Painter is a kindred spirit of the Sotades 
Painter. On the other hand, the unattractiveness 
of the Hellenistic phases of Greek pottery does 
not deter Dr. Scheurleer from giving them wel- 
comely full consideration. 

A word on the illustrations. Every teacher of 
archaeology knows the value in his departmental 
library of the third volume of Pfuhl. The plates 
of Grieksche Ceramiek are its indispensable sup- 
plement. 

H. R. W. SMITH 

University of California 


Griechische Terrakotten. By J. Schneider- 
Lengyel; pp. 32, 100 figures. Munich: Bruck- 
mann, 1936 
Publications which arouse popular interest in 

science or art are valuable to the student as well 

as to the layman, for without such interest no 
study or activity can ultimately succeed. This is 
especially true of archaeology, which has the ad- 
vantage that it can easily be made intelligible and 
interesting. J. Schneider-Lengyel has chosen to 
present and interpret the terracotta figurines of 
the Greek period. Certainly no other relics of 
that time are more comprehensible by the modern 
world. They are more human, warmer than 
sculpture; they are three-dimensional, as the vase 
paintings are not. All that is necessary is to offer 

a series of well chosen, well executed photographs 

of representative and interesting pieces, place 

them in chronological order, and with the aid of 

a brief explanatory text, let them tell their own 

story. 

Schneider-Lengyel has preferred, instead, to 
write an introduction which combines chrono- 
logical, stylistic, and philosophical treatment, ex- 
plaining the significance of the figurines as an 
‘Eingang zur griechischen Seele’ (8), and the 
universality of the Greek genius as expressed in 
them. The main requirement of the text, a gen- 
eral outline, is, however, capably set down, 
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although one must take exception to the state- 
ments that the Tanagra factory functioned for 
1000 years (15), and that houses of the fifth and 
fourth centuries were always simple and without 
decoration (10). It is the photographs, however, 
which form the important part of the book. 
Those presented here are not a fit ‘entrance to the 
Greek soul.’ They exhibit a wide variety of 
defects which might have been avoided, even 
though terracottas are notoriously difficult to 
reproduce. Too many are photographed with a 
sharp, undiffused light, making one side of the 
figure quite dark (especially nos. 81, 96, 97); 
several are blurred; and a number of the figures 
have been enlarged, for no apparent reason, to 
far more than actual size. In the case of figure 
91, the most striking example of this enlargement, 
a definitely false impression is given through the 
juxtaposition of two other figurines reproduced 
on a much smaller scale. The possibilities for 
dramatic effect have been almost entirely missed. 
The photographs in Charbonneaux’ Terres Cuites 
Grecques, published last year, show what can be 
done to enhance the figurines by means of light- 
ing effects. Seventeen of Charbonneaux’ photo- 
graphs are identical with Schneider-Lengyel’s 
in subject, but immeasurably superior in tech- 
nique. Particularly contrasting are the erotes of 
Schneider-Lengyel’s figure 60, standing in a row, 
poorly lighted, and those of Charbonneaux (the 
same figurines), charmingly arranged and most 
effectively photographed from above. Photo- 
graphs such as those of Charbonneaux are use- 
less for the purpose of study, but these books 
are not intended for the student, and there is no 
reason why the illustrations should not be attrac- 
tive as well as informative. As to the selection 
of figurines, it is fairly representative of all 
periods, with emphasis on the fourth century and 
the Hellenistic. Typographical errors are few and 
unimportant, though it may be noted that the 
short bibliography contains no less than seven. 
G. R. DAVIDSON 
American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens 


Der Altar von Pergamon. By Adolf Ernst 
Napp; pp. 6, 32 halftone plates. Munich: 
Bruckmann, 1936. 1.50M. 


This little book contains pictures of the sub- 
structure of the Great Altar as it is, of Hans 
Schleif’s model of the acropolis of Pergamon, and 
of the grand reconstruction in the museum at 
Berlin. The rest of the plates show parts of the 
great frieze and include several views of details. 
The illustrations do not by any means comprise 
all the existing fragments, but most of the sculp- 
tures in good preservation or otherwise note- 


worthy are included; the principal exception is 
Altertiimer von Pergamon pl. 15. The smaller 
frieze is ignored. Photographs and reproduction 
are uniformly good. 

The text is not only brief but wholly unpre- 
tentious. It contains no discussion of individual 
styles in the frieze, no discussion of its place in 
the obscure course of Hellenistic development, 
only obvious and conventional remarks on the 
general style. It does contain a clear statement 
of the ancient and modern history of the altar 
and a running description of the frieze, with 
intelligent selection of points to mention and good 
distribution of emphasis. It is brought out that 
the east frieze, though at the back of the altar, 
faced the entrance of the precinct and is really 
the principal part; it contains the Zeus and 
Athena groups, along with many others. The 
marine deities were grouped on the west, and it 
is clear that a good deal of thought went into the 
arrangement. 

As a straightforward presentation, adequate 
for many users, of the most ambitious under- 
taking in sculpture of the Hellenistic period, the 
little book should be in all classical libraries that 
do not possess the Altertiimer; and its conve- 
nience will make it acceptable even where the 
larger work is available. 

F. P. JOHNSON 

University of Chicago 


ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 


Edited by Francis R. B. Godolphin, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J 


All correspondence concerning this department should be 
directed to Professor Godolphin. For system of abbreviation 
and full names of contributors see CW 30 (1937) 105-106. 


Ancient Authors 


Aeschylus. Dale, A. M.—Metrical Observations on 
Aesch. Pers. 922-1001. The text of the threnody and 
a detailed metrical commentary. 

CQ 31 (1937) 106-110 (Fine) 


——_——.. Stanford, W. Bedell—T wvaixd_ avdedBoudov 
élniZov xtao (Agamemnon 1. 11). -Boukov must be 
connected with Bouvdctouat. Thus there is a double 
antithesis in the line, avio/yuvyn and Bovdn/édnic, 
which foreshadows various elements in the tragedy. 
CQ 31 (1937) 92-93 (Fine) 


Aleman. Nissen, Theodor—Zu Alkman frgm. 95 
Diehl. Regards the names Pollalegén and Pasicharéa 
as teasing nicknames given at time of marriage 
festival rather than as true names seriously sym- 
bolical of character. 
Ph 91 (1926) 470-473 (Hough) 
Page, Denys L.—The Chorus of Ale- 
man’s Partheneion. The author objects to the widely 
accepted theory that vv. 35 ff. are irregularly 
divided between two semi-choruses, and maintains 
that the Partheneion is sung by the whole chorus of 
ten girls in rivalry against another chorus. 

CQ 31 (1937) 94-101 (Fine) 
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Ammianus Marcellinus. Fletcher, G. B. A.—Am- 
mianus Marcellinus und Solinus. Adds ten examples 
of loci similes in these authors to Mommsen’s list. 
Ph 91 (1936) 478 (Hough) 

Caesar. Laurand, L.—César ad Bourges. A plea 
for immediate trial excavations to determine the 
exact location of the Roman fortifications which 
were probably about 700 meters from the Gallic city. 
REL 15 (1937) 64-66 (McCracken) 

Diodorus Siculus.s Hammond, N. G. L.—The 
Sources of Diodorus Siculus XVI. Source-criticism 
of Diodorus XvI has been dominated by the principle 
of argument from detail. Method herein adopted is 
to divide the narrative into groups on the basis of 
such characteristics as fullness, accuracy, and mili 
tary and political detail, and then through a study 
of the fragments of the Greek historians possessing 
the same genera! qualities to search out the source 
for each group. These sources are: Demophilus, 
Ephorus, Diyllus, and some short text-book of the 
type preserved in Oxyrhynchus Papyri I no. XI. 
CQ 31 (1937) 79-91 (Fine) 

Horace. Herrmann, L.—Un diptyque de Properce 
et de Virgile peint par Horace. The flatterer de- 
scribed in Ep. 1.18.10-14 is Propertius, the rich man 
(11) Maecenas, and the sincere but impolite friend 
(5-8 and 15-20) Vergil. 

REA 39 (1937) 29-32 (Pratt) 

Juvenal. Harrison, E.—Juvenal i. 81-89. Believes 
85-6 are alien from the context, though worthy of 
Juvenal. 

CR 51 (1937) 55-56 

Ovid. Boutemy, A.—Une copie de l’Ars Amatoria 
au British Museum. A tentative examination, based 
on a photo-reproduction (white on black) of the 
Codex Londinensis (Brit. Mus. Addit. MS 14086), 
recently announced by Boutemy (see CW 30 [1937] 
217, abstract 135), inclines him to date it about 
1100. The examples of textual readings are chiefly 
drawn from Book 1. The scholia are indifferent in 
quality and principally mythological in interest. 
Boutemy thinks they are the work of a non-Chris- 
tian of perhaps the sixth or seventh century. 

REL 15 (1937) 92-102 (McCracken) 

Plotinus. Henry, P.—La longueur des lignes dans 
Varchétype des Ennéades de Plotin. By a compar- 
ison of the omissions in the various extant manu- 
scripts of Plotinus, the author establishes the fact 
that the archetype of these manuscripts was written 
in two columns to the page and approximately 
twenty letters to the line. In these respects the 
archetype of the Enneads was similar to the Byzan- 
tine editions of the great Christian authors. 

REG 49 (1936) 571-585 (D’Arms) 

Sophocles. Delcourt, Marie—Les suppliants et 
leurs remeaux au début de VOedipe-roi. The scholium 
to |. 3 of the Oedipus Tyrannos contains three sep- 
arate notes, the third of which (otéuya, ete.) is 
added merely for etymology and should not be used 
for the interpretation of the text; the line means 
‘surrounded by a ring of suppliant branches,’ not 
‘with suppliant branches encircled with fillets.’ The 
customary fillets are omitted because the situation is 
entirely on the human level: Oedipus is the sole 
hope (dramatic irony). The branches are removed 
at the end of the prologue because the deputation of 
the citizens serves merely to show the almost re- 
ligious respect in which Oedipus is held (more 
irony). 

AC 6 (1937) 63-70 


(Coleman-Norton) 


(Pratt) 


Linguistics. Grammar. Metrics 
Barbelenet, D.—Note «additionnelle sur VUaspect 
verbal dans les propositions temporelles. Posthumous 
summary of his researches into the use of dum. 
REL 15 (1937) 69-71 (McCracken) 


Bonfante, G.—Les accusatifs en -im. The Latins 
borrowed from some other people, whose civilization 
was superior to their own, a series of words indi- 
cating maladies and some technical terms derived 
from construction and navigation. These may have 
been the Etruscans or the Aegeans or perhaps some 
other race. 

REL 15 (1937) 83-87 (McCracken) 


Kroeber, A. L., and C. D. Chrétien—Quantitative 
Classification of Indo-European Languages. Statis- 
tical method applied to a linguistic problem. The 
presence or absence of certain features or traits in 
ig languages enables the authors to make an objec- 
tive classification of the relative degrees of sim- 
ilarity between the languages. The results confirm 
certain non-statistical judgments, e.g., the similarity 
of Baltic-Slavic, Iranian-Sanskrit, and Italic-Celtic. 
They likewise show that the arbitrary centum-satem 
division of languages happened to be right so far as 
the satem languages are concerned; they do not 
indicate the existence of a centum group. There is 
one sharp divergence of the statistical and the sub- 
jective methods: the relation of Germanic to Celtic 
is not supported by the statistics; they show that 
Germanic, though not closely related to any other 
group, is nearest to Baltic and Italic. 
Lang 13 (1937) 83-103 


Rohlfs, G.—Vorbyzantinische Elemente in der un- 
teriialienischen Grdzitdt. Distinguishes elements 
representing (1) older Greek and its dialects, (2) 
the Koine, (3) Byzantine Greek. Points out the 
historical significance of the presence of the older 
elements. 

ByzZ 37 (1937) 42-65 


(Gummere) 


(Downey) 


History. Social Studies 
Aymard, A~-lU'n ordre d’Alexandre. The writer 
examines Hypereides, Against Demosthenes I, col. 18, 
13-16 and concludes: the restoration of ‘Boeotians’ 
in 16 is very dubious; Alexander did not order the 
dissolution of any koinon (neither the Arcadian nor 
the Achaean league was dissolved in 324), but 
rather made a demand to the federal assemblies, 
perhaps concerning the granting of divine honors to 
himself. 
REA 39 (1937) 5-28 (Pratt) 
Hoepffner, André——Les ‘magistri militum praesen- 
tales’ au IVe siecle. Mommsen believed that the 
magister peditum praesentalis was superior in rank 
to the magister equitum praesentalis; Ensslin, that 
the latter, originally at least, was higher in rank. 
Hoepffner believes that Ensslin disproved Momm- 
en’s theory, but failed to prove his own, and argues 
that the two praesentales were originally of equal 
rank. Examination of the later development of the 
offices in the light of this theory. 
BvzZ 11 (1936) 483-498 


Ollier, F.—Le philosophe  stoicien Sphairos et 
Voeuvre reformatrice des rois de Sparte Agis IV et 
Cléomene III. An elaborate attempt based largely 
on conjecture to show Sphairos as the inspirer of 
both Agis and Cleomenes and as the author of works 
written to uphold and defend their innovations. 
REG 49 (1936) 536-570 (D’Arms) 


(Downey) 
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Perkins, J. B. Ward—The Career of Sex. Julius 
Frontinus. Frontinus, as legatus legionis II Ad)., 
served in Britain under Cerialis. Later he became 
governor. Thus, three governors of Britain (Ceri- 
alis, Frontinus, Agricola) under the Flavians had 
had military experience in Britain before becoming 
governors of that province. A good illustration of 
the Flavian tendency to employ specialists. 
CQ 31 (1937) 102-105 (Fine) 

Salmon, E. T.—The Latin Colonies at Vitellia and 
Circeii. Livy 5.24.4 refers to the colonization of 
Circeii. Vitellia, colonized ca. 420-415, was probably 
on the site of the modern village of Valmontone, 
thus protecting the Algidus pass. 
CQ 31 (1937) 111-113 





(Fine) 


Seston, W.—Encore l’ ‘Inscription de Nazareth,’ 
Considers this inscription regarding violation of 
sepulture to be a rescript of Augustus. Disagrees 
with Cuq’s belief that two unequally serious types 
of violation are distinguished. Disagrees with Mar- 
kowski’s supposition that the death penalty was 
inflicted on an author of an unsubstantiated charge 
of tomb violation. 

RPh (sér. 3) 11 (1937) 125-130 (MacLaren) 

Van de Weerd, H.—Notes d’épigraphie latine. The 
third and fourth lines of CIL vi, 9657 should read 
EQ(ues) ALAE FL(aviae); the ala Afrorum 
camped at or near Novaesium from the beginning 
of the 2nd century, replacing the legion v1 Victrix. 
The Cohors 1 Flavia Cilicum equitata was still en- 
camped at Syene in Egypt in the vear 217-218 A.D. 
AC 6 (1937) 125-128 (Pratt) 


. De belgen in het romeinsch leger. Treat- 
ment of Belgic officers and soldiers in the army of 
the principate and of Belgic troops in the army of 
the later empire. Concludes article in AC 5 (1936) 
341-872 (CW 30 [1937] 269, abstract 231). 


AC 6 (1937) 71-92 (Pratt) 


Art. Archaeology 

Picard, Ch. 

Latine (1936). 
field. 

REL 15 (1937) 170-181 


Chronique de la sculpture Etrusco- 
Survey of the year’s work in this 


(McCracken) 


Piganiol, André—La loge impériale de Uhippo- 
drome de Byzance et le probleme de Vhippodrome 
couvert. Discussion of the ancient texts indicating 
the position of the loge and its relation to the palace. 
The author points out the value of the topography 
of Rome as evidence for the corresponding arrange- 
ments at Constantinople, and vice versa. 


ByzZ 11 (1936) 383-390 (Downey) 


Epigraphy. Paleography. Numismatics 

Allen, Walter, Jr—The Yale Manuscript of Taci- 
tus (Codex Budensis Rhenani). Description and 
history of a manuscript originally owned by Mat- 
thias Corvinus, king of Hungary, and later used by 
Rhenanus in his edition of 1533 and Oberlin in his 
edition of 1801. The manuscript contains the His- 
tories of Tacitus and the last six books of the 
Annals; dates from the fifteenth century. 
YULG 11! (1937) 81-86 (Godolphin) 


1The Yale University Library Gazette. 


Buckler, W. H.—Les lettres impériales de Pessi- 
monte. Four letters of Trajan are partly preserved 
in two fragmentary inscriptions IGR I, 228 A, B, 
c, D. Sir W. M. Ramsay’s hitherto unpublished copy, 
made in 1883, enables the author to present a more 
complete text. The recipient of the letters was prob- 
ably not a weaver, as often supposed, but a person 
of prominence. 


RPh (sér. 3) 11 (1937) 105-111 (MacLaren) 
Collart, P.—Bulletin papyrologique. 
REG 49 (1936) 501-535 (D’Arms) 


Ghedini, Giuseppe—Paganesimo e cristianesimo 
nelle lettere papiracee greche dei primi secoli dopo 
Cristo. A brief survey of the extent and character 
of the religious references found in the epistolary 
papyri. Pagan and Christian religious elements are 
contrasted. A check-list of all letters (1-vi A.D.) 
containing such material is appended. Of the 354 
letters included in this list 217 are Christian. 
IvCongIntPap 333-350 (Kase) 

Valmin, Natan—Notes d’épigraphie delphique. 1. 2 
acts of enfranchisement from the theatre dated in 
the archonship of Gorgilos son of Antiphilos. 2. 
another referring to the priesthood of Patreas son 
of Andronikos and Hegion son of Echephylos. 3. 
2 archonships of the first century of our era: Doro- 
theos son of Kritolaos and Menodoros son of Meno- 
doros. 4. a fragment subject to conjecture. 


BCH 60 (1936) 118-134 (Hall) 


Philosophy. Religion. Science 

Boulanger, A—L’Orphisme a Rome. That Orphism 
was a ‘church,’ the depository of a doctrine of re- 
mote antiquity which remained unchanged until the 
Christian era, with communities of worshippers, 
places of worship, a clergy, a ‘hieros logos,’ liturgy 
and mysteries, is an invention of moderns. Rather 
was it a literature centering round the mythical 
Orpheus, a sort of masculine muse specializing in 
religious poetry. This literature had a widespread 
influence before the end of the fourth century B.c. 
but disappeared from view afterwards until brought 
to light at Rome in the period of syncretism, always 
associated with Pythagoreanism. 
REL 15 (1937) 121-135 (McCracken) 

Delatte, L.—Recherches sur quelques fétes mobiles 
du calendrier romain. The author investigates cer- 
tain of the Roman feriae conceptivae. The Augurium 
canarium: the text of Pliny, H. N. 18.14 (the cor- 
rected reading is nec antequam) determines the 
period (end of April) during which the pontiffs were 
to decide the date for the celebration of the festival 
(not before the end of May). For the protection of 
the harvests, sacrifices were offered to some deity 
capable of restraining the fury of the Dog-star. The 
Paganalia probably combined lustration and the 
worship of the deities who protected the pagus: 
Ceres, the rural Lares, Genii, Pales, Faunus, Sil- 
vanus. Disagrees with J. Fine (CP 27 [1932] 268 
f.) concerning the suppression and restoration of the 
collegia Compitalicia. There is no historical infor- 
mation on the date of the Amburbium. Concludes 
article in AC 5 (1936) 249-261 (CW 30 [1937] 269, 
abstract 235). 
AC 6 (19387) 93-117 (Pratt) 


Diller, H.—Kine stoisch-pneumatische Schrift im 
Corpus Hippocraticum. The Pseudo-Hippocratic 
treatise [Icoi toopiic is considered to have been writ- 
ten in the first century A.D. and to have been influ- 
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enced by pneumatic theories as well as by the 

philosophy of Posidonius. 

AGM? 29 (1936) 178-195 (Edelstein) 
Laurand, L.—Note sur le gouvernail antique. Two 

rudders, one on each side of an ancient ship, were 

sometimes connected and operated by a single tiller, 


cf. Luc. Nav. 6. 
RPh (sér. 3) 11 (1937) 131-132 (MacLaren) 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Compiled from publishers’ trade lists, American, British, 
French, German, Italian and Spanish. Some errors and omis- 
sions in these lists are inevitable, but CW makes every effort 
to ensure accuracy and completeness. Books received imme- 
diately upon publication (or before appearance in the trade 
lists) are given a brief descriptive notice. Prospective re- 
viewers who have not previously written for CW and who 
wish to submit sample reviews are urged to choose unnoticed 
books accessible to them in libraries. 


General 


Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, Showing the Operations, Ex- 
penditures, and Conditions of the Institution for 
the Year Ending June 30, 1935; pp. vi, 580. Wash- 
ington: Smithsonian Institution, 1936. $1.00 

Of specific interest to the ancient historian is Pfeiffer'’s 
article ‘Nuzi and the Hurriaus’ based on the excavations 
at Nuzi and Hrdliéka ‘The coming of man from Asia in 
the light of recent discoveries’. 

Proceedings of the Classical Association, May, 1937, 
Vol. XXxIV; pp. 165. London: John Murray, 1937. 

Includes an address by R. M. Henry, president of the 
association; summaries of the following papers: The 
Concluding Scene of Euripides’ Phoenissae (H. O. Mere- 
dith) ; Recent Work on the Roman Tradition (W. Beare) ; 
Ovid in the Medieval Schoolroom (EE. H. Alton); Birds 
and Beasts in Homer (Eleanor Dobson): Horace and His 
Friends (W. S. Maguinness); Texture Patterns in Virgil 
«W. F. J. Knight); The Hippolytus of Euripides (Michael 
Tierny). 

Transactions and Proceedings of the American Phil- 
ological Association, Vol. LxviI, edited by L. Arnold 
Post; pp. v, 374, exi. Haverford: American Phil- 
ological Association, 1936. 


Ancient Authors 


Ammianus Marcellinus. Pighi, G. B.—I discorsi 
nelle storie d’Ammiano Marcellino; pp. 104. Milan: 
Calamandrei, 1936. (Pubbl. della Univ. Cattol. 
del Sacro Cuore. Serie Iv, Scienze filologiche, Vol. 
Xx111) 8L. 

Cicero. Ippoliti, Luigi—lI1 luogo di nascita di Marco 
Tullio Cicerone; pp. 162. Arpino: Arpinate, 1936. 

Homer—lliade, T. 1, 1, edited by Paul Mazon. Paris: 
Les Belles Lettres, 1937. 40fr. 

—_—_——. Riiter, Heinrich—Zeit und Heimat der 
homerischen Epen vom Zorn des Achilleus und 
von der Heimkehr des Odysseus; pp. vii, 293, pls. 
Berlin: de Gruyter, 1937. 4.80M. 

Attempt to date and locate the Homeric poems, on the 
basis of recent excavations and the linguistic, geographic 
and historical evidence provided by the poems. 

—_——. Smith, Robinson—Homeric Studies; pp. 76. 
Hartford: privately published, 1937. 

Continuation of the author’s ‘The Original Iliad’ (1930) 
providing lists of (1) 9000 borrowed lines and half lines 
in the Iliad, (2) the lines of the ‘Original Iliad’ and its 
successive accretions, (3) words whose initial consonant 
especially digamma has been lost, (4) lines showing 
irregular vowel-quantities, (5) lines with illicit hiatus. 








2 Archiv fiir Geschichte der Medizin und der Naturwissen- 
schaften. 


Lucretius. Lenz, Christoph—Die widerholten Verse 
bei Lukrez; pp. 74. Dresden: Dittert, 1937. (Dis- 
sertation) 

Plato. Scheidewin, Wilhelm—Das sittliche Bewusst- 
sein. Eine Gorgiasanalyse; pp. 54. Paderborn: 
Schoéningh, 1937. 

A study of some of the ethical concepts in the Gorgias. 
German translation of portions of the dialogue. 

Propertius. Barba, Maria—La patria di Properzio; 
pp. 55. Palermo: Trimarchi, 1936. 8L. 

Seneca. Schulze, Willy—Untersuchungen zu Eigen- 
art der Tragédien Senecas; pp. 57. Emsdetten: 
Lechte, 1937. (Dissertation) 

Tacitus—Works, Vols. II, Iv, translated by J. Jack- 


son; pp. vii, 422, table, map; 323, map. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1937. (Loeb 


Classical Library) $2.50; $2.50 

These two volumes complete the translation of the 
Annals. Volume III contains Annales 4-6, 11-12 and 
Volume IV, Annales 13-16. 

Theodoretus. Fives, Daniel Christopher—The Use 
of the Uptative Mood in the Works of Theodoret, 
Bishop of Cyrus; pp. xvii, 106. Washington: 
Catholic University of America, 1937. (Catholic 
University of America Patristic Studies, Vol. 1) 
(Dissertation) $2.00 

Four chapters covering the Optative of Wish, the 
Potential Optative, The Optative Mood in Conditional 
Sentences, Other Uses of the Optative mood. Each 
chapter contains also, a discussion of Classical Greek 
usage and a comparison of Theodoret’s usage with that 
of his contemporaries. 

Tibullus—Albii Tibulli, Aliorumque Carminum Libri 
Tres, edited by F. W. Lenz; pp. xxxii, 115. Leip- 
zig: Teubner, 1937. (Teubner Text) 3.60M. 

Second edition by the same editor. Complete apparatus 
criticus, containing as well, explanations and interpreta- 
tions of the more difficult passages. 

Vergil—Enéide. T. uu, Liv. vil-x11, edited by R. 
Durand. Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1937. 15fr. 


Linguistics. Grammar. Metrics 


Behrens, Werner—Lateinische Satzformen in Eng- 
lischen: Latinismen in d. Syntax d. engl. Uber- 
setzgn der Humanismus; pp. 121. Minster: 
Buschmann, 1937. 4M. 


Schoen-Pontarra, Alois Maria—Terriolis Etrusca 
Illyrica. Der vorchristliche geogr. Wortschatz 
Tarrols; pp. 183. Innsbruck: privately published, 
1937. 6sch. 

Vandvik, Eirik—Rhythmus und Metrum, Akzent und 
Iktus; pp. 237. Oslo: Brégger, 1937. (Symbolae 
Osloenses. Fasc. Suppl. 8) 12kr. 


History. Social Studies 


Arangio-Ruiz, Vincenzo—Storia del diritto romano; 
pp. xvi, 407. Naples: Jovene, 1937. 40L. 


Bequignon, Yves—La vallée du Spercheios; pp. xvi, 
398. Paris: de Boccard, 1937. 80fr. 

Three sections covering: topography and climate, pre- 
historical period to the battle of Thermopylae, historical 
period to the battle of Lamia in 323. 

Caspary, A.—Sur la notion de souveraineté en droit 
romain. Paris: Libr. générale de droit et de juris- 
prudence, 1937. 6fr. 


Cloché, Paul—Démosthénes et la fin de la démocratie 
athénienne; pp. 336, ill., map. Paris: Payot, 1937. 
36fr. 

Study of Demosthenes’ political activity. Reviews the 
orator’s historical context, showing how it gave rise te 
and shaped his political views. 
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Dykmans, G.—Histoire économique et sociale de |’an- 
cienne Egypte. T. 111; L’organisation sociale sous 
ancien empire; pp. XXII, 280. Paris: Picard, 
1937. 44fr. 

Feuz, Ernst—Morgenland, Abendland. Aus Ge- 
schichte u. Kultur d. alten Orients u. Griechen- 
lands; pp. 72, ill. Bern: Haupt, 1937. 1.50fr. 


Flaceli¢re, Robert—Les Aitoliens a Delphes; pp. 
xviii, 564. Paris: de Boceard, 1937. 80fr. 

Detailed study of the Aetolian League and the domi- 
nation it exercised upon Delphi and the Pylaeo-delphic 
amphictyony from ca.300-191 B.c. 

De Francisci, Pietro—Storia del diritto romano, Vol. 
Ill, part I; pp. vi, 332. Milan: Guiffré, 1936. 40L. 

Gordziejew, Viladimirus—Ludi Scaenici et Circenses 
quid in Rebus Publicis Antiquorum Valuerint; pp. 
113. Warsaw: Biblioteka Polska, 1936. 

Brief sketch of the history of theatrical presentations 
and games from their earliest beginnings to the fifth 
century A. D. 

Guarducci, Margherita—L’istituzione della fratria 
nella Grecia antica e nelle colonie greche d’Italia, 
parte prima; pp. 103. Rome: Bardi, 1937. (Atti 
della Real-ace. de Lincei. Serie v1. Memorie della 
classe di scienze, morali, storiche e filologiche, 
Vol. v1) 

Petrie, Flinders—Palestine and Israel, Historical 
Notes; pp. x, 99, 16 pls., 3 plans. London: S. P. 
C. K., 1934. 3s.6d. 

Recent advances in our knowledge of Palestine brought 
into relation with Biblical records. 


Art. Archaeology 

Arndt, Paul and Georg Lippold—Photographische 
Einzelaufnahmen antiker Sculpturen; 150 pls. 
Munich: Bruckmann, 1937. (Serien zur Vor- 
bereitg. e. Corpus Statuarum [Arndt-Amelung], 
Serie 15 A) 120M. 

Bossert, H. Th—The Art of Ancient Crete from 
Earliest Times to the Iron Age; pp. 304. London: 
Zwemmer, 1937. 12s.6d. 

Third edition of this valuable book of plates. The num- 
ber of plates has been greatly increased and a chapter of 
translations of the more important Egyptian and Asia- 
Minor references to Crete, has been added. 

Di Giovanni, Mario—Tripolis. Vol. 1, Introduzione 
allo studio delle antichita tripoline in generale; 
pp. 55. Bologna: Rocca, 1936. 10L. 

Dorpfeld, Wilhelm and others—Al|t-Athen und seine 
Agora: Untersuchungen itiber die Entwicklung der 
altesten Burg und Stadt Athen und ihres pol- 
itischen Mittelpunktes, des Staatsmarktes, H. 1; 
pp. vii, 182, 8 pls. Berlin: Mittler, 1937. 6M. 

Five sections covering: the city of Athens from its 
beginnings to the time of Themistocles, the history of 
the Agora from its beginnings down to the time of Pau- 
sanias, earlier theories on the position of the Agora, the 
position of the Agora on the basis of recent excavations, 
buildings in the Agora excavated by the German Insti- 
tute. 

Heidenreich, Robert—Die vorgeschichtlichen Funde 
vom Kastro Tigani auf Samos; pp. 125-183, ill. 
Athen: Dt. Archiol. Inst., 1936. (Mitteilungen 
d. Dt. Archiiol. Inst., Athen. Abt., Bd. 60/61) 
(Dissertation) 

Otto, Walter—Handbuch der Archaologie im Rah- 
men des Handbuchs der Altertumswissenschaft, in 
verbindung mit namhafter Gelehrten des In- und 
Auslandes hrsg. von Walter Otto; pp. viii, 238, 36 
pls. Munich: Beck, 1937. 13.50M. 

Includes the following articles: Begriff und Methode 
der Archiiologie (Ernst Buschor); Geschichte der Archi- 
ologie (Friedrich Koepp mit Beitriigen von Oswald Men- 
ghin und Alexander Scharff); Die Denkmiiler, ihr Unter- 


gang, Widererstehen und ihre Erhaltung (Theodore 
Wiegand); Der aite Orient, Kypros und Kreta (Friedrich 
Wilhelm Freiherr v. Bissing); Der griechisch-italische 
Kreis, Erster Abschnitt: Die Inschriften (Albert Rehm). 
Paribeni, Roberto—Architettura dell’ oriente antico; 
pp. 444, ill., pls.. map. Bergamo: Ist. it. d’arti 
grafiche, 1927. (Storia dell’ Archittetura, Vol. 11) 


Recueil Edmond Pottier. Etudes d’art et d’arché- 

ologie; pp. 740. Paris: de Boccard, 1937. 80fr. 

Collection of 386 of Pottier’s articles on general art- 
history, Oriental, Pre-Greek, and Greek art, selected to 
show the breadth and depth of that famous scholar’s 
work. 

Rizzo, G. D.—Le pitture della ‘Casa di Livia’, Pala- 
tino; pp. 60, 13 pls. Rome: Ist. poligr. dello Stato, 
Libreria, 1937. 

Sogliano, Antonio—Pompei nel suo sviluppo storico. 
Pompei pre-romana; pp. vii, 296, 24 pls. Rome: 
Athenacum, 1937. 40L. 

Waterman, Leroy—Preliminary Report of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Excavations at Sepphoris, 
Palestine, in 1931; pp. xii, 86, ill. Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 1937. $2.00 

Preliminary report of the Michigan expedition to an 
important, but hitherto disregarded site. Chapter one 
covers architecture and topography (24 plates), chapter 
two, historical and archaeological notes (1 plate) and 
chapter three provides a catalogue of coins (5 plates). 


Epigraphy. Paleography. Numismatics 

Bell, C. I—Recent Discoveries of Biblical Papyri; 
pp. 31. New York: Oxford, 1937. (Inaugural Lec- 
ture delivered before the University of Oxford on 
18 Nov., 1986) $.75 

Discussion of the significance of recently discovered 
biblical papyri with special attention devoted to the 
Chester Beatty group. 

Buberl, Paul—Die byzantinischen Handschriften. 
Band 8, Teil 4, Heft 1, Der Wiener Dioskurides 
u. d. Wiener Genesis; pp. 147, 44 pls. Leipzig: 
Hiersemann, 1937. (Publikationen d. Kunsthist. 
Inst. d. Univ. Wien in Verb. mit d. Osterr. Inst. 
f. Geschichtsforschung) 98M. 

Newell, Edward T.—Royal Greek Portrait Coins. 
Being an illustrated treatise on the portrait coins 
of the various kingdoms, and containing historical 
reference to their coinages, mints, and rulers; 
pp. 99, 15 pls., map. New York: Wayte Raymond, 
1937. 

Royal portrait coins from Philip of Macedon to Juba 
Il of Mauretania. The text, accompanied by numerous 
illustrations, provides a succinct historical background as 
well as the significant facts concerning the make, type, 
mint, ete. of each coin. 


Philosophy. Religion. Science 


Dudley, Donald R.A History of Cynicism from 
Diogenes to the 6th century A.D.; pp. 224. Lon- 
don: Methuen, 1937. 12s.6d. 

Portrait of Cynicism as three-fold: a vagrant ascetic 
life, an assault on established values, a literature adapted 
to popular philosophical propaganda. Relations with 
Christianity are discussed and an account of later kindred 
movements provided. 

Favez, Charles—La consolation latine chrétienne; 
pp. 190. Paris: Vrin, 1937. 

Analysis of the ‘consolations’ upon death of St. 
Cyprian, Ambrose, Jerome, and Paulinus of Nola in an 
attempt to estimate the relative influence of Pagan and 
Christian tradition upon them. 

Lietzmann, H.—Histoire de l’eglise ancienne, T. 1; 
pp. 336. Paris: Payot, 1937. 36fr. 


Weiss, Johannes—The History of Primitive Chris- 
tianity, completed by Rudolf Knopf, translated 
from the German by four friends; 2 vols., pp. 889. 
New York: Wilson-Erickson, 1937. $10.00 
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Two Books to Remember 


Greek Life 
and Thought 


By La Rue Van Hook 


OF THIS book H. Lamar Crosby wrote in 
Classical W eekly: “The author is to be con- 
gratulated upon having produced a_ book 
that is not merely attractive in appearance 
and highly readable, but is certainly the 
best treatise dealing with the field chosen 
and should for these reasons find its way 
into the hands not only of the general pub- 
lic but primarily of those whose interest in 


Greek civilization is vital.” 


According to The Classical Journal, ‘Pro- 
fessor Van Hook has succeeded in present 
ing a very vivid and readable account of out 
ancient heritage. “he book should prove to 
be entertaining for general reading and 
useful in the general courses in civilization 


now given in many colleges,” 


“This,” says the London Times Literary 
Supplement, “is a competent work by an 
American scholar designed to put before a 
non-specialist public the principal points of 


Greek civilization.” 


Greek Life and Thought contains 350 pages 
with many illustrations. The price is only 


$2.50. 





The Roman’s 
World 


By Frank Gardner Moore 


OF ‘THIS book William C. Greene wrote 
in Classical Weekly: ‘““Vhere can be few 
readers who have any interest in Roman 
civilization who will not be grateful to Pro- 
fessor Moore for having written this very 
useful and well-arranged book. Students, 
even at the high school level, will find a 
wealth of material that will make vivid 
their Caesar and Cicero; teachers and the 
general public will be glad to find so clear 
and systematic accounts of the present state 
of knowledge with regard to many a topic.” 
According to the American Journal of Phi 
lology, *“Uhere is everywhere evidence of 
independence, caretul scholarship, and an 
excellent sense of values. ‘Vhe result is a 
notable textbook which is not likely soon to 


become antiquated.’ 


“In every way,” says the New York Herald 
Tribune, “it is a good book... . Its accuracy 
needs no better guaranty than the writer’s 


reputation,” 


The Roman's World contains 515 pages, 
with 50 pages of maps, illustrations and 
plans. ‘The price is $3.75. 


Orders, or requests for examination copies, should be addressed to the publishers, 


Columbia University Press 


Box B663, 2960 Broadway, New York City 



































